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THE ONE-HORNED RIIINOCEROS. 


The rhinoceros is an inhabitant of most of the warmer 
and milder parts of Africa, of India, of the countries lying 
between India and China, and of the islands of Sumatra 
and Java. Some contemporary naturalists have been dis- 
posed to recognize four living varieties of this animal,— 
denominated the African, the Sumatran, the Indian, and 
the Javan. We shall, however, in our present article, 
find it convenient to neglect minute distinctions, and con- 
sider the rhinoceros simply in its one-horned or two-horn- 
ed characters, 

The one-horned or Asiatic rhinoceros, is a bulky and 
clumsy looking animal, the specific character of which is 
marked by a single black horn, placed near the end of the 
snout. Its stature seems to vary from five to seven feet, 
and its length from nine to eleven. Its general appear- 
ance is of the most massy character, exceeding in this 
respect the elephant, from the comparative shortness of 
itslegs. The neck is very short; the shoulders are thick 
and heavy; the body is thick, juts out at the sides, and 
has a hollow in the back; the belly hangs low; the legs 
are short, thick and stroug; the feet, which do not in any 
part project much beyond the thick legs, are divided into 
three hoofs, placed nearly vertically, and the middlemost 
of which is the largest and most rounded. The body is 
clothed with an exceedingly thick and rongh skin, not 
penetrable by ordinary weapons, destitute of hair, but cov- 
ered more or Jess with a sort of irregular incrustation, 
which has been improperly denominated “scales.” This 
skin is, about the neck, gathered into large folds ; a fold 
ilso extends between the shoulders and fore legs, and 
another from the hinder part of the back to the thighs, so 
thatthe animal has the appearance of being clad in ar- 
mor. Between the folds of this thick skin, the cuticle, 
Which is left bare, is soft and easily penetrable. ‘The 
general color of the skin may be called dark grey, with a 
linge of violet. T’o consider it in its parts :—the form of 
the head is compact, and somewhat triangular; the sides 
ofthe under jaw stand very wide asunder, slanting out- 
wards to the lower edge, and backwards to the neck ;_ the 
edges turn outward from this structure of the bones, and 
the head necessarily appears very large. ‘The number of 
the teeth is thirty, thirty-two, or thirty-four, according 
‘othe species. ‘That part of the head which reaches from 
the commencement of the horn to the upper lip, may be 
called the nose ; it is very thick and bulky, much wrink- 
ed, has a circular sweep downward to the nostrils, and, 
when viewed in front, the whole of this portion, from the 
op of the horn to the verge of the lower lip, has some re- 
semblance to a bell. The under lip is like that of an ox, 
but the upper has more resemblance to that of the horse, 
ind in the domestic state, he is observed to use it as that 
Steature does in gathering up hay from the rack or grass 
tom the ground. The rhinoceros has also the power of 











extending this lip to the distance of six or seven inches 
from the nose, and then drawing it to a point. In this 
particular, he resembles the tapir. With the instrument 
thus formed, and which in some measure serves the same 
end as the trunk of the elephant, the animal can take up 
and grasp with great force the smallest substances, In 
the wild state he appears. to employ it, with the aid of his 
tongue, in breaking off the branches of trees, which form 
a principal partof his food. This lip is very soft, and ap- 
pears to be the chief seat of the sense of feeling in the 
beast, which of all its senses seems to be the most defec- 
tive. The nostrils are situated remarkably low, in the 
same direction with the opening of the mouth, and not 
more than an inch from it. ‘The eyes are very small, 
much resembling those of a hog in shape, and placed 
nearer to the nose than in any other quadruped. 

We now come to that singular and distinctive feature 
of the rhinoceros—its horn—which we have reserved for 
particular description. This we shall give in the words 
of Lieut. White, of the United States Navy, in his ‘* Voy- 
age to Cochin China :” ‘* The horn of this rhinoceros is 
formed much like a limpet-shell, but more pointed ; at its 
base, it is generally about six inches long by four inches 
wide, and it protrudes about six or eight inches. There 
is a shallow concavity occupying the whole base, resem- 
bling the limpet also, in this respect. ‘I'o judge of the 
goodness of a rhinoceros’ horn, this concave part is put to 
the ear, and the greater the noise, resembling that of the 
waves on the sea-beach, the better the horn is judged to 
be by the Chinese.” Some naturalists describe the horn 
as solid, fixed, and attached to the bone of the nose; but 
it is certainly connected with the skin only, and is capa- 
ble of motion. 

The one represented in our wood cut, which is copied 
from the splendid ‘‘ Histoire Naturelle des Mammiferes,” 
by Geoffroy St. Hilare and F. Cuvier, drew much atten- 
tion in 1815 at Paris, to which place it was taken after 
having formed part of a menagerie in this country, to 
which it had been brought from India. 

This rhinoceros was still young, and habitually indica- 
ted an exceedingly mild disposition, being very obedient 
to his keeper, whose caresses he seemed to receive with 
much satisfaction. Nevertheless, he was subject to vio- 
lent fits of passion, and at such times it was dangerous to 
approach him. He then made prodigious efforts to break 
his chains and escape from his bondage ; but the offer of 
bread and fruits seldom failed to succeed in soothing his 
most terrible passions. Those persons found the most 
favor with him who ministered the most to his gormandi- 
zing appetites; and when they appeared, he exhibited his 
satisfaction and expectation by opening his mouth and 
extending to them his long upper Jip. ‘The narrow limits 
of the cage in which he was shut up, did not allow him 
to manifest much of intelligence. ‘The great object of 
the keeper was to make him forget his strength, or fore- 





go its exercise. Hence, nothing calculated to awaken 
his consciousness of power was required from him. ‘To 
open his mouth, to move his head tothe right or left, to 
lift his leg, &c., were the only acts by which he was re- 
quested to testify his obedience. His great strength, and 
the fear that in one of his passions he might break his cage, 
ensured to him the most mild and soothing treatment, and 
he was scrupulously rewarded for the least thing he was 
required to do. In spite of such an unfavorable situation, 
the distinction he made of persons, and the great attention 
he paid to everything that passed around, demonstrated 
that, in more favorable circumstances, his intelligence 
might have been more strikingly manifested. [Pen. Mag. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF AFFCTION. 


BY MRS. M. S. OTIS. 











** And so we are to have Miss Emma at our evening 
party, are we?” 

* Yes, child, your sister thought there could be no im- 
propriety in giving her an invitation, as they were for- 
merly school girls together, and every one speaks well of 
her, though she is poor, and does not go much in fashiona- 
ble society.” 

“Well, really, mother, this is too bad; I had hoped 
that for this once Laura would have consented that none 
but those with whom we associate would be invited to her 

arty.” 

“ Ttis difficult, my child, to overcome the feelings of 
affection for those whom we loved in youth. I am aware 
that our associates consist of the fashionable and wealthy, 
and that it may be considered a breach of etiquette to in- 
troduce into our circle people of an inferior station in life. 
I have named this to Laura, but she seems determined to 
have her friend Emma present on the occasion; and as 
this is a company of her own selecting, I have thought it 
best to indulge in her choice, more especially as she is 
soon to leave us on her visit to her uncle.” 

“Why, only think, mother, how perfectly ridiculous we 
shall appear, and how awkward we shall make ourselves 
by introducing this poor, ignorant girl to our fashionable 
circle of friends on that evening? Why, I don’t sup- 
pose she was ever in company half a dozen times in her 
life !” 

“Well, my daughter, if you can persuade your sister of 
the impropriety of inviting Laura, you are at liberty todo 
so. It matters but little with me, as the greater part of 
the company will be young people, and I shall not en- 
gage much in the ceremonies of the evening.” 

We have thus hastily introduced the mother and chil- 
dren; and to give the reader a better acquaintance with 
their characters and standing in society, we will say that 
Mrs. Harlow was reputed to be very wealthy, her husband 
having left a large amount of property at the time of his 
death, a few years previous. Mr. Harlow had tbeen ex- 
tensively engaged in commerce, and his business had 
proved succcessful. Although he accumulated a vast 
amount of money, he was far from being of a penurious 
or selfish disposition. He was moreover social and free 
from that vain and ostentatious pride which is often the 
result of great prosperity. He was always as ready to 
converse as freely with the poor as with the rich. His 
kind and generous disposition gained him the friendship: 
and esteem of all who made his acquaintance. But he 
unfortunately married into a most proud and aristocratic 
family. The marriage proved an unhappy one, inasmuch 
as he was a friend to all, and always considered that vir- 


tue, intelligence and morality, should be the proper crite- ° 


rion to judge of a person’s true worth. He looked upon 
riches as the result of accident, rather than as a reward 
of any merit he might deserve in acquiring them. On 
the other hand, his wife having been born and brought up 
in what is termed fashionable life, arfd indulged in every 
thing which an indolent and restless mind could desire, 
it cannot much be wondered at that she should look upon 
life in a very different manner from her husband, and 
that her children should partake in a greater or less degree 
of her character and disposition. Their two children, 
Mary afid Laura, were taught the various branches of 
learning, &c., which became their station in society. Lau- 
ra partook in a much greater degree the disposition of 
her father than did her sister. Mrs. Harlow perceiving 
this, used every exertion to change her views. But in 
this she failed. Laura discovering that her elder sister- 
was more the favorite with her mother, clung with even a: 
tenderer affection to her father, and ever listenec with an: 
attentive ear to the advice and parental instructions daily 
taught by him. But no discords or quarrels were ever: 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. — 








Ailowed by this good man to enter within his family cir- 
cle. He daily imparted to his children such instruction 
as he considered useful, and which he endeavored to in- 
stil into their youthful minds. 

Mary was three years older than her sister ; and though 
the same kind paternal feeling was exhibited by the father 
toward the children, yet the influence which the elder re- 
ceived from the mother, checked in a great degree the 
good influence which the kind admonitions of the father 
were calculated to effect. No wonder, therefore, that the 
dispositions of the sisters were dissimilar. Yet they never 
suffered their better feelings to yield to acrimony or dis- 
affection toward each other. The death of Mr. Harlow 
cast a hewy gloom over the family. Laura mourned long 
and deeply the loss of one from whom she had receiv- 
ed so many lessons of usefulness—lessons which sank 
deep into her soul, and left there an abiding and whole- 
some influence. : 

Four years had elapsed since the death of Mr. Harlow, 
when we introduced the scene of the mother and daughter 
at the commencement of our story. 

Emma Manning was an early playmate of Laura, and 
they were endeared toeach other by the strongest ties of 
affection. Mr. Manning was a laboring man, and was 
unable to give his children that polished education which 
the world too often calls essential to happiness and good 
breedingt. He taught them the common branches of edu- 
‘cation, and instructed them in lessons of morals and Chris- 
tianity. He was a man of generous and humane feelings, 
and was always ready to assist the needy as far as his cir- 
cumstances would permit. 

It was but a vear after the death of Mr. Harlow, that 
Mr. Manning also departed for the spirit land. Great 
was the affliction that came upon his wife and only child. 
Their only support had been taken away, and the event 
seemed too much to bear. Mr. M. having left but little 
property, there was no alternative for the mother and 
daughter but a close application to labor whereby to sup- 
port themselves. Mrs. Manning never fully recovered 
from the deep distress which her fusband’s death occa- 
sioned ; and she was able to do but little for the support of 
herself and daughter. Emma ever regardful for the 
health and comfort of her only remaining parent, applied 
herself with the closest diligence to such work as could 
best secure a competence. 

Thus three years passed without any material change. 
Emma was beloved by the young and old. She never 
mourned at her lot, but met with cheerfulness every afflic- 
tien. Whenever her young friends visited her, she re- 
ceived them cheerfully and with a happy smile. Were 
they sick, she always found time from her labors to visit 
them and comfort them. She would watch by the bedside, 
and by her gentleness and love, make peaceful the pillow 
of the dying. All found happiness and consolation in her 
company. Her mother whose health had been. gradually 
failing since the death of Mr. Manning, gave evidence 
that her earthly career was nearly terminated. 

Laura and Emma had for many years been school-girls 
together. Laura had for the last three years visited her 
friend, oftentimes unknown to her mother. No wonder, 
then, that on her departure on a visit to her uncle, she 
wished to invite Emma to make one of the party of her 
young friends. She had just finished sending her cards of 
invitation, when she entered the room where her mother 
and sister were earnestly engaged in conversation. 

‘* Laura,” said her sister, somewhat agitated, “‘ you do 
not really intend to invite Emma Manning to your party, 
do you?’ 

** Yes,” was the reply, “ why not?” 

“Why not!” exclaimed her sister, ‘‘ why I should think 
you would be ashamed to have her present, when we are 
to have such rich and genteel friends to join us.” 

** Why, Mary,” said Laura, ‘I have much more reason 
to be ashamed that I have a sister who talks thus.” 

‘Indeed !” haughtily replied Mary, “‘ and so you think 
it ashame not to associate with the poor and. degraded. 
Really! I shall soon expect to hear you say that you in- 
tend one day to be married to some poor mechanic, you 
seem to take so great a fancy to such kind of people !” 

“Our father taught us,” said Laura, “ to respect moral- 
ity and good deeds wherever found, and I have yet to 
learn that a poor person is any the worse for being poor.” 

“T am astonished to hear you talk in this way, Laura. 
Now there is Emma Manning, whom you wish to have at 
your party, I don’t suppose she was ever in fashionable 
company, half a dozen times in her life, and yet you wish 
to have her as one of the company, which you know will 
be composed of young ladies and gentlemen of the most 
fashionable and gay acquaintances we have. 

“Well, I can’t help that,” carelessly replied Laura ; 
“* Emma Manning, though she is poor, and not so accom- 
plished in the prevailing fashions of the times as man 
others, isa very good girl, and much more intelligent 
than many who will be present, I dare say.” 

‘** Well, there. is one thing,” said her sister, the color 
rising with excitement to her cheek, ‘‘ if you are resolved 
on inviting this poor girl, J shall not be here to witness 
the shame and mortification which our young friends will 
be subject to in her company!” 

This exclamation roused at once the noble feelings of 
‘Laura. She could not bear to have her friend spoken of 
in so insulting a manner; for she was conscious that it 
was wholly unwarranted, and that the language was the 
result of a selfish and proud spirit. Though she felt pro- 
voked at heart, and would gladly have told her sis- 
ter she might absent herself if she wished, she concluded 
it would be better if she could convince her that her 








opinion of Emma was based entirely upon a false founda- 
tion. She therefore asked— 

“Do you know Emma?” 

“ Yes—that is—no,I am not personally acquainted 
with her, I hope. I never desire to associate with such 
folks !”” 

** Do you know of anything against her moral character ?”’ 

**T can’t say that | do; but she is very poor, and there 
is no telling what poor people will do.” 

“Do you think this a correct opinion to form of human 
nature?’ asked Laura “‘ Is not honesty, morality, true 
worth as much to be prized in the poor, as in the rich?” 

“* Why, yes, but the poor have greater inducements to 
commit crime than the rich, inasmuch as their evil pro- 
pensities are great, and they wish to avail themselves of 
the means to gratify those propensities.” 

“If you know no harm of Emma, who do you so con- 
demn her? why so strongly object to her coming? She 
is a particular friend of mine, and I hope you will not be 
so foolish as to absent yourself from the company because 
I have invited her. And besides, our friends will wonder 
much why you are absent.” 

“Then you have invited her!” said Mary, with sur- 
prise. ‘* Yes.” 

“Oh! what shall we do! [ should not think it at 
all strange, if those to whom jou have sent invitations 
knew of this, that not one of then would be present.” 

** Well, sister, I will look out for that; so give your- 
selfno uneasiness on that point. Say no more about it ; 
but like a good, loving sister, asyou are, forget all, and 
resolve with me to have a good time. It is the last time 
we shall be together for many months, and & pray you not 
to let anything unpleat et ‘occur between us to mar the 
kind feelings which I know that you as well as myself so 
ardently wish may always exist.” 

This was spoken with so much kindness and good feel- 
ing, that Mary could not find it in heart to refuse doing 
anything for her sister’s gratification ; and she promised 
she would be present at the party, though she could not 
promise Emma should receive an equal share of her at- 
tention. 

Every preparation was made for the party that was cal- 
culated to make the company happy and gay. Music and 
dancing were to form one of the prominent features of the 
entertainment. The day previous to the party, Laura had 
met Emma, and renewed personally the gratification she 
should experience in having her company. Emma thank- 
ed her, and assured her that she should be present, did 
the health of her mother admit of it. ‘‘ But,”’ she added, 
‘** T somewhat fear that I shall not be able to be with you ; 
nevertheless, I feel truly thankful to you for your kind 
invitation, and the more so, when I consider the great 
difference of our standing in society.” 

‘Speak not thus, dear Emma—I trust I am above that 
mean and sordid feeling which cannot appreciate and 
love the good qualities of others, even if they have been 
but poorly blessed with this world’s riches. True merit 
should be respected alike in all.” 

“You are a good, kind girl, Laura. Were it not that 
I know you will overlook all mistakes which I_ may com- 
mit in such fashionable society, I should hardly dare ven- 
ture my extreme ignorance and consequent awkwardness 
on such an occasion.” 

** Well, there will be time to talk about that, to-morrow 
night,” replied Laura, gaily; ‘‘ so good bye, dear, till 
to-morrow ;” and kissing away a tear that had fallen upon 
the cheek of her friend, she returned home. 

All were gay and happy on the following day. As the 
evening drew nigh, the company began to assemble. 
Laura and Mary had applied themselves with the utmost 
assiduity through the day to make all happy who might 
favor them with their company. At an early hour, the 
exercises of the evening commenced. Laura was led to 
the head of the floor, and was to lead off with the merry 
dance. At that moment, a messenger arrived and handed 
to aservant a note addressed to Laura. She broke the 
seal and read— 

Tvespay Evenine. 

Dearest Laura:—Come to me. 1 am bowed down 
with grief and wretchedness, My own dear mother is 
dead! She who was all the world to me, and whom I 
loved more than all the world beside, is no more! My 
dear Laura, hasten to your Emma—her grief is more than 
she can bear. Come and share it with her, or her heart 
will break. The spirit of my sainted mother will bless 
you for it. Emma, 

With that self command which is possessed only by 
those who can truly sympataise with the afflicted, did 
Laura summon her friends around her, and read to them 
the contents of the note. She hoped they would not let 
her absence be a hindrance to their anticipated enjoyment 
—stating that the writer was a very dear friend, and that 
she felt it a paramount duty to visit her in this her hour 
of distress. No one present wished Laura to remain, 
though the loss of her company would be so much regret- 
ted. Even her sister Mary who had said so much against 
the poor girl, could not but participate in her feelings, 
and as Laura was stepping into the carriage, she asked— 

** May I not go too, Laura?” 

This was unexpected. Though she had given evidence 
of her sorrow for the sad event, Laura was scarcely pre- 
pared for so sudden and so great a change in her sister’s 
feelings ; and she replied, while tears filled her eyes— 

“Oh, my dear sister, how happy I am that you can 
sympathize with poor Emma !” 





“Sister, will you let me accompany you to the house 
of your unhappy friend. I wish to go.” 








“Not to-night, Mary. To-morrow, if you desire it, 
come and see us, and mourn with us the loss of a good 
and affectionate mother. You will be needed at home this 
evening to entertain the company.” And kissing each 
other, they parted. 

Itis unnecessary to say that the party immediately 
broke, and ere an hour had passed, all had left, many with 
tearful eyes and sorrowful hearts. 

Early the next morning, Mary was on her way tothe 
humble dwelling of Emma Manning. From the moment 
she heard of the death of Emma’s mother, she seemed to 
take anew view of life. She saw that she had done 
wrong in harboring such thoughts against the poor and 
humble, and regretted that she talked to her sister as she 
did. When she arrived, Laura met her at the door, and 
embraced her affectionately. As Mary entered the room 
of the dead, what a scene was presented to her view! The 
poor and despised Emma was bending over the cold and 
lifeless form of her mother, sobbing in the greatest agony, 
and calling on her to return again to life. And then she 
seemed to forget herself, whispering in accents scarcel 
intelligible, as if transferred to the spirit-land, and holding 
sweet converse with her sainted mother. She at length 
arose from the bedside, and noticing the presence of Mary, 
approached her, and taking her by the hand, said— 

“How kind you are to visit us! I hardly dared to 
hope you would come, though your sister assurred me 
you would.” 

Mary affectionately embraced the poor girl, and leaning 
her head upon her shoulder, burst into tears.. ‘Nature 
had triumphed over her proud spirit, and she felt hnmbled, 
Raising her head while her face was’yet bedewed with re- 
pentant tears, she said : 

“Can you forgive me, dear Emma?” 

“Forgive you! Yes, Mary; ’tis true I have oftentimes 
felt sadly grieved that you looked upon me so coldly ; but 
my dear mother prayed for you daily—prayed that your 
heart might be turned from the vanities of the world. Her 
prayer has been answered, and I am more than compen- 
sated for the past by this one moment’s repentance.” 

** Prayed for me! dear Emma! How could she bless 
and pray for one who was so unkind to her and thee?”— 
and she wept aloud. 

‘Nay, dear Mary, compose yourself. My dear mother 
prayed that the hearts of all might be made better, and 
pee they might be more truly devoted to the service of 

od. 

“* Oh, that I had seen your mother ere she died, that! 
might have thanked her and received her blessing 1” 

** You had her blessing, Mary. Even the day before 


‘yesterday, when she heard from some one who called, that 


you had urged your sister not to invite me to her party, 
she wept bitterly, and prayed that Divine blessings might 
rest upon you.” 

It is believed by some that the spirits of the departed 
commune with the living, and can influence their actions. 
A profound silence pervaded the place of the dead. The 
three maidens knelt around the couch of the departed, and 
offered up a silent prayer to the Father of Mercies. 

Preparations were made, and a large circle of friends 
had assembled to convey the remains of the dead to theit 
final resting place; and among them, of course, were Lav- 
raand Mary. At the grave, all took a last look at one 
whom they had so much respected while living. The 
children who had ever found in her a friend and protector, 
and from whose hands they had so many a time and oft 
received tokens of affection, now gathered with mourning 
and sad hearts around the tomb, each with fresh flowers 
to strew upon the grave. They passed in turn, and im- 
printed on the clay-cold forehead of their departed friend, 
a kiss of love and lasting remembrance. 

After the last sad duties had been performed, the at- 
tention of the sisters was called to the situation of their 
young and lovely friend; and by much solicitation, Emma 
was persuaded to make her home with them. Nor were 
they alone in their endeavors to make her happy. Mrs 
Harlow had witnessed with interest the change her daugh- 
ter Mary had experienced, and she felt grateful for that 


change. She received poor Emma into her family with 


heartfelt pleasure; and oftentimes in recurring to the 
scenes of the past, would the mother and sister bless theit 
dear Laura, who had taught them a lesson of duty, and 
who had been instrumental in producing in their hearts 
a feeling of love and kindness to all, in whatever position 
of life they might be placed. [ Olive Branch. 








: History and Biography. 


LIFE OF WASHINGTON, 


ann History oF THE AMERICAN ReEvo.tution.—No. 10. : 
1774 to 1775. Thefirst American Congress— Battle of Lexington 


The first American Congress met in Philadelphia, 
Sept. 5, 1774. All its members were men of note, whose 
names are now justly honored by their posterity. Among 
them were George Washington, John Adams and Patrick 
Henry, with others whose names are familiar to our read- 
ers. They were all freeholders, and some of them men 
of great wealth. At first they sat with closed doors. 
They voted by colonies, each colony having but one vote 
They chose Peyton Randolph of Virginia, President, and 
Charles Thomson, Secretary. The number of members 








was fifty-five. They had the entire confidence of the peo 
ple, so that what they determined was law, though they 
had no authority to enforce it. All Europe looked on 
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ire it, pith astonishment; and all, except the ministerial party 
a good England, wished them success. : 
ne this | The attention of Congress was first turned to Massa- 
g each [piusetts 5 and they passed resolutions, approving those 
ed by the delegates of Suffolk county, which declared 
diately frat no obedience was due to the late acts of Parliament ; 
y with dexpressing a lively sympathy with the people of Mas- 
chusetts, in their oppressed condition. They then ad- 
tothe pressed a letter to Gen. Gage, to persuade him to put a 
1oment jpop to hostile proceedings. They also determined that, 
med to pit Was attempted to carry into force the late acts, in re- 
1 done fpilion to Massachusetts, all the colonies should unite to 
or and e them. They recommended, likewise, that all 
as she [mommerce between Great Britain and the colonies should 
r, and jese; which recommendation was very generally observed. 
> teen The next business was, to adopt and publish a “ De- 
' The ation of Rights.” This paper commenced with an 
Id and feumeration of the wrongs which the colonies had suf- 
agony, fered from the mother country, and went on to declare 
en she right of every man to enjoy life, liberty and property ; 
carcely right, when accused, of trial by jury; and of meeting 
olding petition the King. It denied the right of any power 
length o'ax them without their consent. They declared, also, 
"Mary, fist keeping a standing army in the colonies in time of 
_ .*’ Bhyace, was a violation of their rights. 
red to y They then prepared an address to the people of Eng- 
red me fgind, in which they set forth, in a bold and able manner. 
ihe injustice of the proceedings of the government; and 
eaning futher to the people of Canada, Nova Scotia, St. John’s, 
Nature gocorgia, (Georgia had not then joined the confederacy,) 
mbled, ud Florida, persuading them to make common cause 
‘ith ree grith them. An address was also made to the people of 
he colonies, to show the justice of their cause, confirm 
vem in their resistance, and prepare them for the worst. 
ntimes pliey also addressed a petition to the king, professing loy- 
ly; but (guly, but firmly remonstrating against the attempts that 
at your mere making by the government to oppress them. Hav- 
1. Her (ig finished these proceedings, and appointed the 10th of 
ympen- May for the calling of another Congress, they dissolved. 
9 In America, the proceedings of Congress were univer- 
2 bless ally approved ; most the colonial legislatures formally 
.e7 fpud heartily adopted them. In Massachusetts and Vir- 
tinia, the ardor of the people was atonishing ; and milita- 
mother (gt) pteparations became the order of the day. But in New 
er, and (lork, there were a-great many who sided with the moth- 
vice of etcountry, (who were called Tories, afier the name of 


the party in power in Great Britain;) and New York be- 


that] ffinga commercial city, the merchants were unwilling to 

- se their trade; so that they did not so readily come into 

bofies ihe measures of Congress. The time set for the cessa- 

d, that fjtion of commerce, was the Ist of Feb.; but several ves- 

party, sls arriving after that, their cargoes were thrown jnto the 

} might #4, or sent back. : 

In New England, the people were stimulated to the 
parted resistance of arbitrary power, even from the pulpit, and 
ctions. (the enthusiasm became general among all classes. A; 

The When the British parliament met, and the intelligence 
ed, and (of the proceedings in America were received, strenuous 
: eforts were made by the opposition to bring about a 
friends [| change of policy. Mr. Pitt made a long and eloquent 

o their [speech in behalf of the colonies, and was heard with at- 

‘e Laue fj teation. The principal cities sent in petitions against the 

at one J Policy of the ministers ; and Bollan, Franklin and Lee, 
The — the agents of the colonies, presented themselves before 
tector, fm the House of Commons, with the petition of Congress, 
and oft jj md asked to be heard in itsdefence. A warm discussion 
urning (J “ose, and the petition was refused a hearing, because, 
flowers [ #the ministers said, the Congress was not a legal assem- 
nd im- jy. The ministers, finding themselves in the majority, 
friend, § brought forward their measures; and notwithstanding 
they were warmly contested, everything they proposed 

the at- [J was adopted. The province of Massachusetts was declar- 

f their — ¢dto be in a state of rebellion; the commerce of the col- 

Emma § ‘nies, with the exception of New York and North Caroli- 

vr were @ Na, was restricted to Great Britain, Ireland and the West 

Mrs § ludies, and they were prohibited fishing at Newfoundland, 
daugh- § 1 which business New England alone employed six 
or that J thousand seamen; ten thousand troops were sent to 

y with 9 America, to enforce obedience ; and at the same time, a 

to the § lw was passed, that when any of the colonies should pro- 

s their J pose to make provision for the common defence, and for 

ty, and ‘he expenses of government, the taxes should be withdrawn. 

hearts ff The designs of this was, to detach some of the cclonies 
osition § ftomthe general confederacy, and so divide and weaken 
inch. their forces. 

— These measures were opposed with great vehemence ; 
and Mr. Wilkes, in the course of his speech against them, 
uttered the following remarkable words, which seemed 

= ff like a prediction of what followed :—*‘* Whether their pres- 
ent state is Chat of rebellion, or of a fit and just resistance 

tounlawful acts of power, I shall not declare. * * * 

now then, a successful resistance is a revolution, not a 
. 10. © Et rebellion. ‘Who can tell, whether in consequence of this 
‘ington day’s violent and mad proceedings, the scabbard may not 
elphia, be thrown away by them, as well as by us; and whether, 
whose in a few years, the independent Americans may not cel- 
{mong ebrate the glorious era of 1775, as we do that of 166872 
atrick In the great scale of empire, you will decline, I fear, from 
r read- the decision of this day ; and the Americans will rise to 
m men § dependence, to power, to all the greatness of the most 
doors. Tenowned States.” ' 
e vote eanwhile, war-like preparations were going on in 
at, and merica. The Assembly of Massachusetts had passed a 
smbers | "Solution for the purchase of all the gunpowder that could 
1e peo found, and of arms for 15,000 men. This order was 
h they § ‘Xecuted with the utmost alacrity ; and cannon and oth- 
ked on § “instraments of war were carried out of Boston, con- 

2 





cealed in loads of manure ; powder in the baskets of those 
that came to market; and cartridges in candle boxes. 
Gen. Gage sent a party of soldiers to Salem, to seize some 
artillery that he heard of. They landed at Marblehead, 
and proceeded to Salem. On the way, finding a draw- 
bridge up, which the people refused to put down, a quar- 
rel ensued, which, but for the timely interference of Rev. 
Mr. Bernard, a clergyman of great influence, might have 
resulted in bloodshed. The expedition, however, result- 
ed without accomplishing their object. 

In the meantime, the news arrived of the new measures 
of Parliament, in which the inhabitants of Massachusetts 
were declared rebels; when all the provinces flew to arms. 
All idea of reconciliation was now abandoned. 

Gen. Gage being informed that large quantities of arms 

and ammunition were stored ir Concord and Worcester, 
determined to send out detachments of soldiers to take 
or destroy them; and it was said, also, that he designed 
to take John Hancock and Simuel Adams, who, by their 
zeal had rendered themselves obnoxious to the govern- 
ment. Butthough the utmest secrecy was observed, the 
peuple got wind of it, the bells were rung, and the people 
flocked together from all quarters. At 11 o’clock at night 
on the 18th of April, a strorg detachment of soldiers took 
up their line of march for Concord. At Lexington, at 5 
in the morning, news caine that the soldiers were coming. 
About 70 persons assembled, and when Capt. Pitcairn 
made his appearance, he called out to them, ‘ Disperse, 
rebels! Jay down arms anc disperse!’ As they did not 
obey, he sprung from the ranks, fired a pistol, and order- 
ed his men to fire. The people retreated; but as the 
English continued their fire, they returned it. The sol- 
diers proceeded to Concord; attacked and routed a party 
who attempted to defend a bridge; spiked two cannons ; 
threw some bullets into the river; and destroyed a quan- 
tity of flour. They then attempted to seour the county 
above Concord, but were attacked by the inhabitants, and 
obliged to retreat, and made the best of their way back to 
Boston. But they were fired upon from almost every 
hedge, and fence, and tree, which they passed, and hotly 
pursued from behind ; and would probably have been en- 
tirely cut off, had they not been met at Lexington by a 
reinforcement; notwithstanding which, they were hotly 
pursued, till, after incredible fatigue, and the loss ofa 
considerable number of men, they arrived at Charlestown 
at sunset. 
_ The result of this day afforded great encouragement to 
the people. The fact that they had defeated a strong de- 
tachment of British soldiers, inspired them with fresh 
courage, and animated them with new zeal, since they 
had shown that the troops were not invincible. ‘Those 
who fell in this engagement, were buried with every mark 
ofhonor. The utmost ardor prevailed. The provinces 
of New Hampshire, Connecticut and Rhode Island, uni- 
ted with Massachusetts; and in a short time, Boston was 
besieged by an army of thirty thousand men, under the 
command of Generals Putnam and Thomas. Thus an ar- 
my of regular soldiers, sent to subdue a province declar- 
ed in a state of rebellion, and said to consist of mean-spir- 
ited cowards, were held in strict confinement, by an ir- 
regular force, hastily collected. The blow was now 
struck—the fire was kindled, and nothing now could 
quench it. N. 


[The Editor, a few days ago, passed an old house, where a 
wounded British officer called for refreshment, on the above re- 
treat; a lady was alonein the house, who accosted him thus: 
“You are one of them Regulars who has been killing our men, 
and you are my prisoner!” She delivered her prisoner to her 
friends when they returned from Lexington, and he was after- 
wards exchanged for an American officer.] 

















THE HAPPINESS OF KNOWING HOW TO READ. 


BY DR. MALAN, 
Translated from the Frinch for the Youth’s Companion. 


A child who knows how to read, can read the Holy 
Bible, which is the very. word of God; and in this way 
he can,learn to know our good Saviour Jesus Christ. 

He can also read this book to the aged, the blind, and 
the sick, or to those who do not know how to read them- 
salves, 

Here is a little story which will prove what we have 
just said. M. Clairvaux was walking in the country. As 
he was passing a field where sheep were grazing, he saw, 
near the road, under a tree, a little boy about seven or 
eight years of age, who was yawning and stretching out 
his arms as though he were very tired. 

M. Clairvaux stopped and said to him, Are you sick, my 
child? 

Little Boy. No, sir; but I am tired, because I do 
not know what to do with myself. 

M. Clairvauz. Is it not you who have the care of these 
sheep? 

L. B. Yes; and I have been here since six o’clock 
this morning. 

M. C. And what have you been doing all this time ? 

L. B. What would you have me do? I am tired, and 
that is all. 


you, and read one or two chapters. That would prevent 
your being tired, and at the same time would instruct you ? 
The little boy did not reply. He reddened, and appear- 





ed mortified by what had just been said to him. 





M. C. You ought to have your New Testament with: 


M. C. Perhaps you have no Testament, but I will give 
you mine with pleasure. Here it is. 

The little boy cast down his head, and did not reply. 

M. = Perhaps, my dear child, you do not know how 
to read? 


EL. B. No one has-ever taught me, and I cannot Jearn 
alone, sir. 

M. C. Poor child! So you have never read the holy 
Word of God! How I pity you! for it is one of the best 
of books; and in it a child may learn how to become wise 
and happy. 

L. B. 1 assure you, sir, that I should like very well to 
know how to read; at least the time would not appear 
so long to me. 

M. C. And especially, my poor child, you would learn, 
in reading the Gospel, to know the Saviour, and to obey 
him. 

Thereupon M. Clairvaux advised the little shepherd to 
go to school on rainy days, when the sheep were shut up 
in the barn, and during the winter. The child replied 
that he would do so; and M. Clairvaux having proceeded 
on his walk, entered a few moments afterwards, the cot- 
tage of a weaver, to whom he wished to give some work. 

While he was talking to the weaver, he heard some one 
reading in an adjoining room, the door of which was open, 
and perceived that this person was reading the parable 
of the sower in the Gospel. 

M. C. Who is it that is reading in the next room? 

The Weaver. It is Mariette, the good little daughter 
of our neighbor. This child comes every day to read the 
Bible to my old‘mother, who has been blind for three 
months past ; and I also can listen and profit by the read- 
ing while I am at work. 

M. C. How old is this child ? 

T. W. She is about eight; but she knows as much as 
a child of ten, atleast. 

M. Clairvaux approached the door, and saw the little 
girl standing near the arm chair of the poor old blind wo- 
man, and reading from a large Bible placed before her on 
the window seat. 

She read very fluently, pronouncing distinctly, every 
word and syllable, and making the right stops. It was 
therefore very easy to understand all she was reading. It 
was a pleasure to hear her. 

The poor old woman was very attentive, and appeared 
to be rejoiced to listen to the Word of God. 

When the child had finished the parable of the sower, ’ 
the old blind woman explained it to her, and spoke to 
her of the kindness of the Saviour, and the happiness of 
being submissive to him. The child listened to all this, 
then continued to read. 

M. Clairvaux saluted the old woman; then said to the 
child, ‘‘ My dear little one, you are very happy in know- 
ing how to read, for you can read the Holy Bible for your- 
self, and at the same time be doing good to Madame.” 
Mariette replied in a gentle voice: ‘It is very true, 
sir. Yes, I am very happy in being able to read to our 
good neighbors* She herself taught me last year.” 

M.C. Did you find any difficulty in learning? 

Mariette. A little, sir, but not much; our good neigh- 
bor heard me read every day without omitting one. 

The old Woman. The good God has blessed the dear 
little one ; she very soon learned to read the Gospel, and 
since then has been growing wiser and better every day. 

M. C. And happier also ; for nothing renders the heart 
more contented, than the knowledge of the Saviour and 
the perusal of his Holy Word. 

Upon this, M. Clairvaux gave his New Testament to 
the little girl, who was very glad ofit. He recommended 
to her to read it every day, and to ask the blessing of God 
upon it; then took leave of the weaver and his aged 
mother. 

As he was returning home he thought of the difference 
which there was between the little shepherd, listless and 
yawning, because he did not know how to read, and the 
little girl, who was so happy in reading the Gospel of our 
good Saviour to her old neighbor. 

But this charitable gentleman was not satisfied with 
pitying the little shepherd: for if charity does not act, 
it is, says an apostle, but a body without a soul. 

M. Clairvaux therefore went to the farmer, whose ser- 
vant the little boy was, and obtained from him without 
difficulty, liberty for the child to attend school two hours 
each day. ‘“ Besides,” added the farmer, ‘“ what more 
easy than to make him read to the rest of us! I will see 
that he attends school!” added he, thanking M. Clair- 
vaux for his goodness to the little boy. 

The following year, M. Clairvaux passed by the same 
field, and saw, under an oak, a child reading attentively. 

He approached, and imagine his joy, when he found 
his former little friend, grown larger and older, who, 
blushing with pleasure, said-to him, ‘I am never tired 
of doing nothing now, sir. This is the New Testament, 
and I have already read it through twice. What happi- 
ness there is, sir, in knowing how to read !” 





CURIOUS ICELANDIC CUSTOM. 


The Icelanders have a curious custom, and a most effi- 
cient one, of preventing horses from straying, which I 
believe is peculiar to this island. Two gentlemen for in- 
stance, are riding together without attendance, and wish- 
ing to alight for the purpose of visiting some object at a 
distance from the road, they tie the head of one horse 
to the tail of another, and the head of this to the tail of 
of the former. In this state it is utterly impossible that 





they can move on, either backwards or forwards, one 
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pulling one way, and the other the other, and vn gp 
if disposed to move at all, it will be only in a circle, an , 
even then there must be an agreement to turn their heads 
the same way. 
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TRYING TO BE A MAN. 

“Mother,” said Harry Jones, as he rose one morning earlier 
than usual, “I mean to try to be a man to-day.” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Jones, with an approving smile. “I 
hope you will keep your resolution.” 

“I mean to,” said he, quite confidently; “there is no school 
to-day, and I am glad.” 

“It is well to desire a holiday occasionally; how do you in- 
tend to employ yourself to-day ?” 

“Father says 1 may work on the road. They are going to 
work on the road, to-day.” 

“ Your father is going to the river.” 

“I know ho is: but he told me I might go with Reuben to 
work on the road.” 

“Very well, bea good boy.” 

“Tam going to be a man.” 

“ Be a good man, then.” 

Reuben was Mr. Jones’ hired man. He was a kind-hearted 
young man, and loved to have Harry with him. He always took 
good care of him. 

The inhabitants of the district assembled at the usual hour, to 
go ina body and repair the roads. There were men and boys 
and horses, and wagons, and ploughs, and scrapers, and shov- 
els, and hoes, and crowbars, anda large jug of rum, for this was 
before temperance times. 

Harry was the youngest boy present. He was only ten years 
old. Hiram Steele, the next youngest, was fourteen. 

“What are you here for, Harry,” said he ; “ you are not old 
enough to work.” 

“1 can do as much as you can,” said Harry. 

“Not in the day-time. Mr. Pathmaster, can such a little 
shaver’s time count on the road ?” 

“He is not too young to work J guess,” said Mr. Judd, the 
Pathmaster. ‘He is only going to look on.” 

“Tam going to work,” said Hiram proudly. 

‘“‘ How much do you count?” said Harry. 

“ Half as much asa man. I ought to be allowed three quar- 
ters. Next year, I will be allowed a whole day.” 

The party moved on to the place of labor. Reuben who came 
with Mr. Jones’ horses and wagon, was employed in drawing 
gravel. Harry rode by his side, and was permitted to take the 
reins, as the horses were very gentle. 

‘ What is the reasonthat boy can’t drive the team and leave 
you to help me here,” said Mr. Judd; “I want another hand 
very mach.” 

“I can,” said Harry. 

“T will allow hima half a day, if he drives the team.” 

Reuben hesitated, but Harry begged so hard, that he yielded. 
Harry was now very happy. He was really at work on the road. 
He was allowed as much as Hiram. And then he drove the 
horses, a thing which most boys are very fond of doing. He 
drove very carefully and well. 

“J don’t see but that he does as well as Reuben,” said one of 
the men. 

“Yes, he is quite'a man,” said another. “ Bring the jug here. 
It is time we had something to drink.” 

The jug was brought, and all present (Reuben was not pres- 
ent) partook of the intoxicating draught. “ Here Harry,” said 
the man who called for the jug; “ you want some, don’t you ?” 

“No sir,” said Harry. 

“Take some, for you are doing a man’s work. If you are 
with men, you must do as men do.” 

Harry took the jug and drank. He had no taste forrum. In 
fact, it was with great difficulty that he swallowed it; but he 
thought it would be acting like aman to drink. As the day 
wore on, the jug was called for more frequently, and each time 
Harry thought it would be manly to take some with the rest. 
At length one of the men interfered, and told him that it would 
not do for him to take any more. It would have been well if he 
had spokento him sooner. It would have been well if he had 
spoken to him before he put the jug to hislips. Harry began to 
feel dizzy, and sick at hisstomach. It was with difficulty that he 
sat up until he drove the horses to the place where Reuben was. 


“Oh Reuben,” said he, “ you must take the horses, I am so 
sick.” 


“ What is the matter ?” 

“T don’t know, Iam sick.” 

“Tt is near noon, and [ guess I will drive home with him.” 

“T guess you had better,” said Mr. Judc. 

He did so, and lifting Harry out of the wagon, he carried him 
into the house. He had just placed him in a rocking chair, 
when his stomach relieved itself of its contents. The fumes of 
rum revealed the cause of his sickness. 

His parents felt very bad, and blamed themselves for allow- 
ing him to go to the road. The next day they had a talk with Har- 
ry, and convinced him of the folly and wickedness of so trying 
to bea man, and to make himself a beast. Never try to bea 
man by imitating the follies and vices of men. J. A. 


PLAYING T00 MUCH. 
A little girl in Philadelphia, died in consequence of over-ex- 
ertion by jumping the rope. There was a contest between her- 


























self and another child, which could jump the longest time with- 
out stopping. She was begged to stop; when she complied, be- 
ing perfectly exhausted, she expired. 





SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
Scotland, Mass. June 19, 1848. 

N. Wits, Ese.—Dear Sir: Having for the last quarter of a 
century occupied the responsible situation of a Sabbath School 
Superintendant, I have felt not a little anxiety that the Sabbath 
instruction of the young should be fastened in the mind as “a 
nail in a sure place,” and have an abiding influence on the heart 
and subsequent life of the pupil. To this end I have endeavor- 
ed to cultivate in the young mind a veneration and love of the 
Holy Bible, and its glorious Giver to man. And as sentiments 
written in rhyme are more easily retained in the mind than when 
written in prose, I have sometimes attempted to write for the 
benefit of my pupils in that form. Annexed, you may see an 
effort so to write the account of Sir Walter Scott’s estimate of 
the Bible, as he does near the close of life, given,in your useful 
paper of the 18th of May last. I was glad to see the account 
there published, and consider thesentiment worthy of repetition, 
“line upon line.” It seems to me that the rising generation 
should remember that Scott, after spending a large portion of his 
life in writing Fiction, was induced to acknowledge that the 
Precious Bible alone was worthy to be called a book. 

The following paraphrase is at your disposal. If you deem 
it unworthy of an insertion in your “Companion,” please to 
throw it aside, and excuse this intrusion. 


Respectfully yours, Isaac Foses. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S ESTIMATE OF THE BIBLE IN HIS LAST DAYS. 


“ Bring me a boak,” Sir Walter said, 

When earthly hopes had almost fled. 

“* What book ?” inquired Lockheart, his friend, 
. For many were the books at hand. , 

* Ask you * What book ?’—there is but one! 

“Tt is the * Precious Bible, son.” 

To man who feels his want and need, 

And seeks its wisdom, bounty, aid, 

There’s nothing needful but it gives, 

Iie who accepts its offers, lives. 

Fears tranquilized, tho’ dark the hour ; 

Griefs quick assuaged with soothing power ; 

Unfading riches, priceless truth, 

Uncloying pleasures, fresh as youth ; 

Bright hopes, whose full fruition’s sure, 

A crown that’s fadeless, glorious, pure, 

God gives to all who love his Word. 

The Bible love, that bless’d record. 

So spake a Scott, whose pen and name 

And fictious books, had world-wide fame. 





NEW AND VALUABLE BOOK. 

“Tue Sirent Comrorrer ; a Companion for the Sick Room. 
By Louisa Payson Hopkins,” is just published by Gould, Ken- 
dali & Lincoln. To those who have read the “ Pastor’s Daugh- 
ter,” “ Payson’s Thoughts,” and other works of the Daughter 
of the revered and beloved Dr. Payson of Portland, it will be 
welcome intelligence that another Pocket Volume has issued 
from the pen of the same gifted author. It is in elegant moroc- 


co, gilt binding, and must be a pleasant and profitable compan- 
ion in any sick room. 


a 
NOTICE. 
To Subscribers to the Youth’s Companion. 

For a few weeks past, a large number of Bills have been for- 
warded to Subscribers who are in arrears, By sending us the 
amounts due, immediately, they will do us a great favor. To 
those who live in towns where letters cannot be franked, and to 
those who hesitate to send on account of postage, we would say, 
Remit the amount by mail at our expense. 











Variety. 
HOW DO MEN GENERALLY GET THEIR WIVES? 


Where do men usually discover the women who afterwards 
become their wives? is a question we have occasionally heard 
discussed; and the result invariably come to, is worth men- 
tioning to our young lady readers. Chance has much to 
do in the affair; but then there are important governing cir- 
cumstances, Itis certain that few men make a selection from 
ball-rooms, or any other places of public gaiety; and nearly as 
few are influenced by what may be called showing off in the 
streets, or by any allurements of dress. Our conviction is, that 
99 hundredths of all the finery with which women decorate,or load 
their persons, go for nothing, as fir as husband-catching is con- 
cerned. Where and how, then, do men find their wives? In 
quiet homes of their parents or guardians—at the fireside, where 
the domestic graces and feelings are alone demonstrated. These 
are the charms which most surely attract the high as well as the 
humble. Against these, all the finery and airs in the world 
sink into insignificance. 

We shall illustrate this by an anecdote, which, though not 
new, will not be the worse for being again told. In the year 
1773, Peter Burrell, Esq., of Beckenham, in Kent, whose strength 
was rapidly declining, was advised by his physicians to go to 
Spa, for the recovery of his health. His daughters feared that 
those who had only motives entirely mercenary, would not pay 
him that attention which he might expect from those who, from 
duty and affection united, would feel the greatest pleasure in 
ministering to his ease and comfort; they therefore resolved to 
accompany him. They proved that it was not a spirit of dissi- 
pation and gaiety that led them to Spa, for they were not to be 
seen in any gay and fashionable circles; they were never out 
of their father’s company, and never stirred from home except to 
attend him, either to take the air, or to drink the waters; ina 
word, they lived ina most recluse life in the midst of a town 
then the resort of the illustrious and fashionable personages of 

















Europe. 


amiable sisters the admiration of all the English at Spa, ay 
was the cause of their elevation to that rank in life to whic 
their merits gave them so just a title. They all were marr; 
to noblemen—one to the Earl of Beverly, another to the Dut 
of Hamilton, and afterwards to the Marquis of Exeter, anq 
third to the Duke of Northumberland. And it is justice to the 


to say that they reflected honor on their rank, rather than de! 
rived any from it. 


pride in a noble nature, nor humility inan unworthy mind. 

a!l trees, 1 observe that God hath chosen the vine—a low play 
that creeps upon the helpful wall; of all beasts, the soft anj 
patient lamb; of all fowls, the mild and guileless dove. Whe, 
God appeared to Moses, it was not in the lofty cedar, north 
spreading palm; but a bush, an humble, slender, abject bush, 


Asif he would by these selections, check the conceited aro. 
gance of man. 


hate, like pride. 


tablished a strict intimacy, watching, smiling and thus sweetly 
moralizing over their habits :—* That little fellow,” he said of, 
bird going to roost, “ has chosen his shelter, and is quiet 
rocking himself to sleep, without a care, for to-morrow’s lodging, 
calmly holding by his little twig, and leaving God to think jo 
him.” Christians, in all your situations, you must do the sane, 
Discharge your duty, and “Jeave Gud to think for you.” 


class was asked by the “ dominie,” what part of speech “ with" 
was. “A noun, Sir,” said the boy. ‘ You young blockhead? 
cried the pedagogue, “what example can you give of suche 
thing?” “Tcan tell you, Sir,” interrupted Scott; * you know 


there is averse in the Bible which says, they bound Sampen 
with withs.” 


at Palermo, in Sicily, and among the little ornamental building, 
they came to one upon which was written, “ Non operite,” that 
is “ Don’t open.” This prohibition only served to excite their 
curiosity, and they uncivilly proceeded to disobey the hospitable 
owner’s injunction. On opening the door, a forcible jet of wa- 
ter was squirted full in their faces—a very just, though nota 
very severe retribution. 


its resemblance toa ship under full sail is called the “Ship 
Rock.” A French frigate, falling in with this rock in the night 
time, mistook it for an English vessel, and commenced firing 
into it. The echoes of the cannonade were repeated so per- 
fectly, that they were also mistaken for the returning fire. The 
action continued until morning, when each party having receii- 


ed an equal amount of damage, it was thought best to discontinue 
the fight.” 


call my mother back to earth for one day, to ask her pardon 
upon ny knees for all those acts by which I gave her gentle 
spirit pain.” 

mothers. 


deenshire, became very restive while a servant was leading it 
from the pasture, and galloped tothe smithy, where it was usually 
shod. The blacksmith was about to take measures to stop the 
runaway, but was astonished to see the pony come straight t 
him, turn round, hold up a hind foot, which the blacksmith ex- 
amined, and there found between the shoe and the hoof a stone, 


which he removed, and the poney then quietly returned to his 
pasture. 
















This exemplary attention to their father procured these thre 
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HUMILITY ILLUSTRATED. 


A profound writer thus expresses himself:—“I never founj 





Nothing produceth love Jike humility ; Nothing 


—<»~——— 


LUTHER AND THE BIRDS. 
With the birds of his native country, Martin Luther had ¢. 


a 


' A SMART BOY. 


When Sir Walter Scott was at school, a boy in the sam 


———+—_—_ 


CURIOSITY. 


Some English people were visiting an elegant private garden 


a 


LABOR IN VAIN. 


Near the Barbadoes Islands, is a huge white rock, which fron 


‘ 
—— 


BE KIND TO YOUR MOTHER. 
“What would 1 give,” said the talented Charles Lamb, “to 


Remember this, children, and be kind to your 


——— 


A SAGACIOUS PONY. 


A pony belonging toa farmer in the parish of Methlic, Aber- 
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THAT LITTLE STRAW HAT. 
*Tis a dear little hat, and it hangs there still— 
And its voice of the past bids our heart-strings thrill, 
For it seems like a shadow of days passed o’er, 
Of the bright one gone who that hat once wore. 


’Tis a dear little hat, for each simple braid 
Tells that oft o’er its platting those fingers played, 
And many a wreath for its crown has been twiued, 
To the graceful taste of his youthful mind. 


Yes, there silent it hangs, with its curling front, 
Still as playfully rolled as has been its wont: 
But the golden ringlets which waved below, 
Have curled their last cluster long ago. 


Aye! the hat is the same, but it shades no more 
Those light blue eyes as in days of yore; 

And the sun-lit smile that danced o’er that brow, 
Can but light up our heart’s sad memories now. 


Sad memories they are; o’er their quiv’ring strings, 
Each breath of the by-gone a tremor flings; 

And joys that we fain would waken again, 

In memory are wreathed with a thrill of pain. 


Then recall not the past—though the dimpled hand 
May never again clasp the braided strand, 

Though the breeze no longer may bear the tone 
Of the ringing laughter of childhood’s own. 


Ah! think of him now with a glittering crown 
O’er his heavenly forehead resting down ; 

While his fingers stray o’er the gentle wire, 
That blends with his voice ’mid the cherub choir. 


Aye; I see him now with the holy light 

Ponring broad on his brow with radiance bright, 

And I hear tones which in heaven have birth— 

Oh! call him not back to this saddened Earth. ; 
[Berkshire Courver. 
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